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BY REV. A. C. ABBOTT. 


«If any man among you seem to be religious, and bri- 
dleth not his tongue, but deceiveth his own heart, this 
man’s religion is vain.”’—JameEs i. 26. 

It will be our object, in the present discourse 
to call the attention of the hearer, to what we 
deem a most important subject:—-namely, the 
proper government of the tongue. We shall en- 
deavor to speak plainly of some of the evils 
which result from unrestrained license of speech; 
the evils to society, and to the individual. It will 
be evident to every one that the passage of Scrip- 
ture we have selected for our text, is not one that 
requires exposition; it is not one of these passa- 
ges that requires the labor of the learned to ena- 
ble us to understand what is meant by the sacred 
writer. The meaning of the text is apparent to 
every one; but we may not at once comprehend 
the deep significancy contained in these few 
words. And in saying this, 1 would not be un- 
derstood as advocating the doctrine of a mystical 
meaning, either in this, or any other text of di- 
vine revelation. The sacred writers used words 
as the signs of ideas; if it were not so, their wri- 
tings would be valueless to us. And if we allow 
a passage (o possess more than one meaning, it 
may as well have fifty, or five hundred:—a doc- 
trine that would confound all rules of criticism 
and rational interpretation. It would wholly de- 
prive us of all means for the right understanding 
of God’s word, which was either given to be un- 
derstood, or given to no purpose whatever. 

When we say then that we may not, at once 
comprehend the whole significance of our text, we 
have no reference to any mystical or hidden mean- 
ing, but to the extent of the subject spoken of. 
And who will pretend to say that the proper gov- 
ernment of the tongue may be exhausted in a few 
words;-—that it may be readily and thoroughly 
compreiended at a single glance of thought; — 
that all its numerous ramifications may be sought 
out and exposed in a single lecture even? The 
subject would require a respectable volume, in- 
stead of the brief discussion we shall be able to 
devote to it. ; 

We shall therefore call your attention to the 
evils arising from but one variety of unrestrained 
license of speech:—namely, Scandal. Scandal 
is very nearly allied in its nature to Slander; but 
they are not identical. We must not confound 
the two; and that we may not, we will take the 
following definitions by which we may be guided 
inthe present discourse. Slander is a false re- 
port, tending to injure the reputation of the per- 
son who is the subject of it—to defame the char- 
acter; and always carries the idea of malice, ha- 
tred,—a deliberate design to injure;—that the 
report was put in circulation for that express pur- 
pose. Scandal is also a reproach; a report tend- 
ing to injure the reputation; an aspersion; an 
opprobious censure ;—but the report does not _ne- 
cessarily imply malice in the person who put it in 
circulation, it may, and often does, arise from 
mere thoughtlessness, or recklessnes of speech; 
it may be essentially true; and yet so reported as 
to convey a very different impression from what 
would have been conveyed, if the simple truth 
had been impartially narrated Let it be borne in 
mind then, that we speak not now of the malicious 
circulation of a false report, with the deliberate 
intention of injuring the reputation of another; 
but of thoughtlessly saying those things that will 
injure without our intending to do so. 

This habit will be found most prevalent among 
persons of limited information, and who reflect 


variably keep clear of this habit, for these rea- 
sons:—The well informed will always find useful 
and instructive topics of conversation, which will 
not only be the most agreeable to the cultivated 
mind, but will commend themselves to the reflec- 
tive mind, because they are innocent and harm- 
less. Hence we say this habit will prevail more 
extensively among the uncultivated ard heedless. 
Such persons, and especially those of them who 
are continually talking, are very liable to deal 
largely in scandal. The reasons may be, that 
they find, in the little foibles and defects which they 
are always very ready to notice in the characters 
of those with whom they associate, abundant top- 
ics of conversation; and, as they will talk, and 
know of nothing else with which to interest either 
themselves or those who listen to them, they are 
very sure to make free with the character of some 
one who has lately been so unfortunate as to be, 
a short time in their company. Such persons may 
well be compared to flies, which are always sure 
to detect any little scratch upon a horse, and will 
hover around it in swarms, till they vex the noble 
animal almost to madness. So it is with these 
pests of society, the retailers of Scandal. If 
there is any defect, however minute, in the char- 
acter of any one with whom they are acquainted, 
they are sure to detect it, and, so far as regards 
food for conversion, live upon it. No matter how 
faultless the person may be in other respects,— 
their minds are not sufficiently capacious to com- 
prehend more than a single point, nor sufficiently 
cultivated to speak experimentally of any point 
but the defect. As the flies seem most delighted 
with the sore upon the animal, and gather around 
that in preference to any other part; so these 
persons of whom we speak will forsake a hundred 
noble and generous traits of character-~pass them 
by unnoticed—to feed upon a single fault. With 
equal facility we can judge of the tastes of both. 


Perhaps some one is ready to say to the speak- 
er, in the language of the ancient proverb:— 
‘Physician, heal thyself.” I reply:—-though 
my remarks may seem severe—perhaps unneces- 
sarily so to some—it is but the severity of truth 
and justice. I speak upon this subject, be- 
cause | would, if necessary, guard all these who 
hear me from the vicious habit to which I have 
called your attention. And that I may accom- 
plish my object as effectually as possible, I shall 
speak of this vice without reserve—I shall en- 
deavor to bring it before you in all its odiousness, 
that you may detest it. Pope says: 

‘* Vice is a monster of so frightfnl mien, 
As to be hated needs but to be seen.’’ 


We wish you to see this vice in all its deformi- 
ty, that you may be sure to give it all the detesta- 
tion it so richly deserves. Nor am JI at all fear- 
ful that I shall treat the subject with more plain- 
ness than I ought. But, to return from this di- 
gression. Let us consider some of the conse- 
quences that necessarily arise from the indulgence 
of this propensity. 

Scandal estranges the most intimate friends, 
and frequently converts them to the most bitter 
and unrelenting enemies. Those who have been 
firm and confiding friends for years, frequently 
become suspicious, mutually so, from listening to 
the tale of some thoughtless tattler,—perhaps a 
sheer fabrication of his own idle brain. And 
having once come to entertain suspicion of the 
sincerity or honesty of each other, every act is 
watched and every word i noted to furnish new 
evidence of the justness of these suspicions.— 





The past is reviewed,—and every little incident, 


currence—if it will possibly bear an unfavorable 
interpretation—is sure to receive it. Each is 
sure to observe of late a want of open frankuess 
end cordially in the conduct of the other; though 
it may have been begotten by the jealousy in his 
own bosom, manfesting itself in his own conduct. 
Thus the matter progresses;—every thing adding 
fuel to the flame already kindled; new causes of 
distrust are discovered; unworthy motives are at- 
tributed to the most common and innecent trans- 
actions—things that never would have entered the 
minds of either, had not an unkind spirit taken 
possession there;--no explanation is sought by 
either; each is too proud, or too obstinate, to go 
to the other, or, in their present state of mind, to 
make the least concession for the sake of an ad- 
justment. Presently, perhaps, one- receives from 
the other some treatment really worthy of com- 
plaint—it would be somewhat remarkable if it 
should not be so under such circumstances—and 
they come to an open rupture. A prosecution is 
commenced; and after spending some hundreds 
of dollars in the law and gaining nothing but 
“vanity and vexation of spirit,” possibly they 
may discover that there has been nothing, on ei- 
ther side that would justify a separation or suspen- 
sion of friendship. I say this may possibly be 
the case; but it is far more probable that they 
will continue at swords’ points during the remain- 
der of their lives. Brethren, this is no fancy 
sketch I assure you. And I doubt not many of 
those who hear me have called to mind cases that 
have fallen under their own personal observation, 
the features of which correspond more or less ex- 
actly to the description I have given. 


Scandal also introduces jealousies into the bo- 
soms of those whose relations are far dearer than 
those of friends—-relations, with the sanctity of 
which no trifling cause should be permitted to in- 
terfere—no stranger to intermeddle;—relations 
whose bonds are as lasting as life, and should be 
considered as sacred as our duty to God. Yes: 
those bonds which bind ia the dearest of earthly 
ties; those vows plighted in the presence of God 
and man, by which husband and wife, have each 
promised fidelity and love to the other for life— 
even these bonds and these views, holy and sacred 
as they are, are {frequently rent asunder and bro- 
ken, through the vicious influence of some dealer 
in petty Scandal. Some trifling remark, concern- 
ing the one, or ths other, is overheard by one of 
these noisesome, intermeddling busy bodies. The 
remark may be perfectly innocent, in itself—never 
intended by the author of it, as a reproach to the 
person of whom he spoke,—it avails, nothing. It 
jis treasured by this scavenger of faults and de- 

fects; he is, in a manner, unable to look upon it 
in the purity of mind with which it was made; he 
gives to it the worst possible interpretation ;—aad 
if it will not admit of one sufficiently vile to suit 
his purpose, he remodels it; adds or subtracts, to 
fit it for his own use; spreads over it the loath- 
some gangrene of his own putrid mind, and then 
vends the precious morsel to whomsoever he 
meets. His associates, being well fitted for the 
company they keep, are careful that it loses no- 
thing in their hands, and also to circulate it with 
all convenient expedition. A(ter having passed 
through two or three editions, it is impossible for 
the author, among the “notes and comments” to 
detect the original report; and in this deformed, 
mutilated, vitiated condition it reaches those who 
were, at first, the subjects of it. Recollect we 
are now speaking of husband and wife. They, in- 
stead of immediately seeking an explanation as it 
is their duty.to do, frequently become reserved in 
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Thoughts on the Death Peialty. 
(Conciuded. ) 
TUSCANY. 
In 1765 the punishment of death was abolished in 
Tuscany, imprisonment at hard labor for life taking 
its place. ‘I'he result was, as the Grand Duke Leo- 
pold testifies, in an edict issued twenty-one years af- 
terward, that “ instead of increasing the number of 
crimes, it considerably diminished that of the small- 
er ones, and rendered these of an atrocious nature 
very rare.” A Report to the French Chamber of 
Deputies in 183@ alluding to this subject, says, ‘ the 
anildness of the penal legislation [in Tuscany] had 
so improved the character of the people, that there 
was atime when the prisons of the Grand Duchy 
were entirely empty.” Edward Livingston states, 
‘on the authority of “a gentleman who resided five 
years at Pisa,” a ‘Tuscan city, that “ only five mur- 
ders had been perpetrated ” in the Grand Duchy “in 
twenty years since the abolition.” He adds that in 
Rome, where “ the manners, principles, and religion 
of the inhabitants are the same,” and where death, 
inflicted with great pomp and parade, is the penalty 
for murder, sizty murders were committed in three 
months, in the city and vicinity.” Even our own 
country, whose moral and religious character we are 
‘wont to regard as so superior to that of any Euro- 
pean land, presents a striking contrast to Tuscany 
at the period we are noticing. Massachusetts and 
New Hempuhice have together but two-thirds as 
many Fn as ‘Tuscany; get in less than five months 
after Berrett was hung at Worcester last winter, the 
murders in those states were three-fifths as many as 
in Tuscany during twenty years. So were they, too, 
within two months after Kager’s execution, in New 
York city and a territory‘around it not larger than 
Tuscany, with not one-fourth as many inhabitants. 
Pennsylvania had feur-fifths as many, in seven weeks 
after Zephon’s execution; though its —— is 
about the same as that of Tuscany. ‘That is, in 
roportion to time and population, the murders in 
Massochusetts and New Hampshire were 80 times 
as nunferous as in Tuscany; in Pennsylvania, 120; 
and in New York city and vicinity, $00 times as nu- 
merous. ‘I'he Marquis of Pastoret, Vice President 
of the French Chamber of Peers, says, the happy 
effect of abolishing the death punishment in Tusca- 
ny, was a fact so fully recognized when he wrote, 
{in 1790] that he could not think of seeking means 
of proving what no one thought of disputing. While 
he lived in that country, he often heard the people 
praise “the mildness of their Jaws, and the effica- 
cious influence it had in diminishing the number of 
crimes.” Count Sellon, of Geneva, remarks upon 
this statement, that it “ corresponds with those of all 
the travelers who go abroad to acquire knowledge, 
and is confirmed by Professor Pictet, in his letters 
from Florence.” M. Berlinghieri, late Minister of 
‘Tuscany at Paris, says that the humanity of Leo- 
pold’s penal legislation ‘‘ was attended with the most 
satisfactory results. ...... . Crimes of all kinds 
were much more rare during that period than either 
before or after.” And Carmignani, a distinguished 
rofessor of criminal law in the University of Pisa, 
cears alike testimony to the good results of the 
measure. 
ALLEGED FAILURE.—ANSWER. 


Yet in the face of all this evidence, Cheever treats 
the experiment as a failure, and asserts that ‘it has 
been found necessary by experience, probably from 
the increase of crime, to return to capital punish- 
ment.” Not a shadow of proof is offered to sustain 
his guess; doubtless because he had noné to offer. 
He does indeed quote “an American resident of 
Florence” as saying that in one year there were 
tnore murders in ‘Tuscany than in the United States; 
which, if true, shows a change most lamentably for 
the worse since the death penalty was restored, and 
confirms the statement cited above, that under the 
milder code crimes were more rare than after its re- 
peal., 

That the punishment of death has been restored 
in Tuscany is true; but that “ it was found necessary 
to return to it,’’ or that its restoration was en account 
of an increase of crime, is a mere inference from the 
fact of its restoration; an inference, too, not only al- 
together without support, but opposed to clear, ex- 
plicit testimony, both as to the effect of its abolition 
and the reason for its re-establishment. It was not 
restored by the government which abolished it, but 
hy a military conqueror, whose aim was to gratify 
his own ambition, rather than to promote the welfare 
of the conquered country. Professor Carmignani 
attests that ‘its re-establishment was chiefly through 
the power of the absolute will of Bonaparte,.. . . 
am opposition 10 the wishes of all the magistrates, to 
the views of all the enlightened jurists of the country, 

_and to all the evidence which their recent experience 
had afferded.” The motives which governed Napo- 
Jeon’s uction in the case, are revealed in a work pub- 
fished seme years ago by bis brother Louis. hen 





Emperor of France, he had offered the sovereignty 
of cmp to Louis, who thereupon asked permis- 
sion to govern its internal affairs in his own way, 
leaving its exterior relations to the Emperor. His 
answer was, “in the interior as in the exterior, all 
belonging to me must fullow my orders. ... The 
interest of France is the point to which everything 
must tend; codes, taxes, and conscriptions—every- 
thing in your kingdom must be to the profit of mine. 
If I allowed you to make ‘Tuscany happy and tran- 
quil, all travelers from France would envy it.” 
Surely the restoration of the code of blood, by a ru- 
ler acting upon such a policy as is here avowed, is 
anything but an argument in favor of that code; and 
in truth adds strength to the proof against it, already 
drawn from the well-attested happy results of its ab- 
olition. 
CHEEVER’S HISTORICAL ARGUMENT. 


But Cheever is not content to rest his cause here. 
After laboring to weaken the force of the example 
we have now been considering, or to enlist them on 
his own side, he goes on to set over against them 
what he calls a “ powerful historical argument in fa- 
vor of capital punishment.” This is no other than 
the case of the kingdom of Judea, in which he says 
“the experiment was tried for more than 1500 years; 
and the resuld was, that when the penalty of death 
for murder was most faithfully executed, the crime 
of murder was less common; but in times when that 
penalty was not executed, murders and all other 
crimes hecame common.” 

This appeal to Jewish history strikes me as a sig- 
nally unfortunate one for his cause. In the first 
place, if it proves anything, it proves too much; for 
every inference from it in favor of death for murder, 
is as good for that penalty in any other of the thirty 
or forty cases made capital by the Jewish code. Yet 
Cheever argues that only murder should be so pun- 
ished, and that affixing death to minor offences im- 
pairs its efficacy in the case of murder, and tends to 
the increase of crime. And, in the next place, the 
view which Jewish history gives us of that people, 
is very far from inspiring admiration of their char- 
acter, or leading us to think favorably of the influ- 
ence of their penal system. Better it might be than 
the usages of the yet ruder barbarism which it su- 
perseded, or than those of the heathen tribes round 
about; but this is saying little to recommend it for 
imitation, to a Christian community in this far more 
enlightened age. The history of Judea is a record 
of violence and blood, and the picture it gives of the 
nation’s character is answer enough to Cheever’s ex- 
ulting reference to its testimony. With all the bless- 
ings bestowed or promised on the one hand, and all 
the judgments threatened or sent upon them en the 
other, with all the teachings of their prophets and all 
the precepts of their law, we find them represented, 
all along throughout their national existence, as a 
stiff-necked people, uncircumcised in heart and ears, 
always resisting the Holy Ghost; a seed of evil-do- 
ers, children that are corrupters; a stubborn and re- 
bellious generation, impudent and hard-hearted, not 
ashamed when they committed abominations, nor 
ceasing from their stubborn way, even amid the 
chastenings of Divine displeasure; an obstinate race, 
whose neck is an iron sinew, and their brow brass; 
having a revolting and rebellious heart, and hands 
full of blood; with feet which run to evil, making 
haste to shed innocent blood; their thoughts, thoughts 
of iniquity, wasting and destruction in their paths; 
their princes’ rebellious and companions of thieves; 
their prophets like a roaring lion ravening the prey; 
their priests like troops of robbers, murdering in the 
way by consent; their land full of bloody crimes; 
their cities full of violence and perverseness, and the 
streets thereof filled with the slain.* 

How Cheever learned that murders were few, and 
human life was peculiarly secure among the Jews 
when the penalty was faithfully executed, he has not 
seen fit totell us. I find no proof in the Bible that 
such was the case, but much to favor the opposite 
belief. The general testimony quoted above, is con- 
firmed by many particular facts which prove the tone 
of morals and the regard for life to have been very 
low, and the people’s spirit brutal and ferocious. 
Witness Gideon’s vengeance on the men of Succoth 
and Penuel; (Judges viii. 6-17.) Jephthah’s slaugh- 
ter of 42,000 Ephraimites for a petty cause of quar- 
rel; (xii. 6,) and his sacrifice of bis own daughter 
as a burnt offering, in fulfilment of a rash vow; (xi. 
$1, $9.) Abimelech’s murder of his seventy breth- 
ren; (ix. 5,) and his butchery and burning of the 
people of Shechem; (ix. 45, 49,) the horrid outrage 
of the men of Gibeah on the traveling Levite’s con- 
cubine, and his mode of rousing Israel to avenge it; 

* See Ex. xxxii.9; xxxiii 3,5; xxxiv.9. Deut. ix. 6, 7, 13, 
24; x. 16. Judg. ii.J9. 2 Chron, xxx. 8. Neh. ix. 26° Pe, 
Ixxviti. 8. Isa. i. 4,15, 23; xxx.9; xlviii.4; Ix. 3-8, 12-15 
Jer. iv. 17; v. 23; vi_ 15; xxiii. 10, 11, 14; xxxii. 20,31. Ezek. 
ii. 3-8; iin. 7, 9,26, 27; vii. 23; x. 9; xi. 6; xxii, 2, 12, 25-30: 
xlv.6. Hos. iv.2. Matt xxiii, 31,33. Act vii. 51,52, 59, 1 
Thes, ii. 15; and a multitade of like passages. 





(xix. 22-29,) the destruction of almost an entire 
tribe, and more than 40,000 men of the other tribes, 
in the war of vengeance which follewed; (xx.) and 
the massacre of the inhabitants of a whole city, men, 
women, and children, for having taken po part in 
that war; (xxi. 10,11.) See the murderer of Abner 
and Amasa, not only called to no account during Da- 
vid’s long reign, but continuing bigh in offiee and 
strong in influence, so pnpular and powerful as to be 
* too hard” for the king himself; (2 Sam. iii. $9,) 
and never degraded or punished till he had taken. 
sides, after David’s death, with the unsuceessful, 
competitor for the vacant throne. See the atrocious. 


two full years, and then avenged by another horrible- 
atrocity. (2 Sam. xiii. 6—29.) Then see Absalom, 
reeking with » murdered brother’s blood, not only 
going unpunished, but after a brief absence from his 
father’s court, and a yet briefer from his ‘ingdom, 
restored to favor and'all the privileges of a prince of 
the blood royal. (xiii. $8; xiv. 21, 33.) 
hold David, himself, one of the best, if not the very: 
best, of all the Jewish kings, stained with the double- 
guilt of adultery and murder, committed, too, under 
circumstances of peculiar aggravation. (xi. 4, 14-17), 
Then come the crimes and cruelties, revolts, ussassi- 
nations and massacres which fill the history of the 


closed the volyme and sealed it with the nation’s own 
blood. If such are the results of the * grand exper- 
iment” over which Cheever so exults, his ‘ histori- 
cal argument ” may indeed be * powerful,” but it is 
so against himself. 

But perhaps it will be replied, these wicked deeds 
were done in times when the penalty was not execu- 
ted, and so add strength to the argumant in its favor, 
Then, 1 answer, that those times must have covered 
nearly the whole period of the * grand experiment,” 
leaving the seasons of ‘faithful execution ” few and 
far between. Be that as it may, however, death was 
all this while, by the Jewish code, the legal penalty 
for murder; and if crime nevertheless went unpun- 
ished, that may have been, for aught we know, as | 
have shown it has been so often since, one of the 
consequences of making it capital. Besides, we are 
not to take for granted that at times the law was rig- 
idly enforced, and life was so incomparably more se- 
cure—as Cheever affirms—than it has ever been else- 
where. If so many bloody deeds are specified in so 
brief a history, where we look for only the more 
prominent events; and if such a general description 
of the people’s character anid moral condition, as that 
above quoted is given from time to time throughout 
their national existence, while no clear declaration 
is anywhere made sustaining in the least degree 
Cheever’s broad assertion; the fair inference certain 
ly is that it does not accord with fact. So much for 
his ‘ powerful historical argument.” To use his 
own words, ‘it breaks down at every step.” 

Enough, I trust, has now been said, to show that 
experience confirms the deductions of reason, against 
the penalty of death; proving it at once needless and 
hurtful, since all the proper ends of punishment can 
be better answered without than with it, and some of 
them _ entirely beyond our reach. And if this 
be so, Wisdom unites with Mercy in requiring its 
immediate abolition. 
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( Orvginal. ) 
Dying in the Lord. 


And I heard a voice from heaven saving unto me, Write, 
Blessed are the dead which die ia the Lord from henceforth: 
Yea, saith the Spirit, that they may restfrom their Jabors ; and 
their works do follow them.—ReEv. xiv. 13. 

As the above text is oftea quoted, and sung, at fu- 
nerals, and as often perverted from its true meaning, 
I should esteem it a privilege to be permitted, in few 
words, to try, in my simple way, to fling some light 
on the subject. ‘The death spoken of, in the above 
text, is generally understood to mean the death of 
the vody; whereas nothing, in my opinion, can be 
more foreign from the true meaning of the text, as 
there are many deaths spoken of in the scriptures, 
and among the number, one often quoted from the 
pulpit, viz. ‘‘ Eternal, or endless death;” but as that 
kind of death is not in the Bible, [ shalljnot at pres- 
ent trouble myself about it. There are three other 
kinds of death that are spoken. of, viz. Moral, or 
spiritual, physical, and a death to or unto sin. ‘The 
latter I consider to be the true meaning of death, 
spoken of in the text, I conclude, as the voice to the 
apostle was from heaven, commanding him to write, 
by the influence of the spirit, saying, Blessed are 
the dead, i.e. all those who are dead to sin, and 
made alive unio God, from henceforth, i. e. for the 
future, under that new and better covenant, which 
shall succeed the old and faulty one; Yea, saith the 
spirit, that they may rest from their labors. 

‘The rest, here mentioned, 1 consider to be the rest 
spoken of by our Savior, where he invites his disci- 
ples to take his yoke and learn of him; and in doing 





so, he assures them they should find rest unto theit 
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souls, for his yoke was easy and his burden light. 
We are further assured that, in keeping God’s com- 
mand, there is great reward. St. Paul speaks in 
mauy places tothe point, but [ have not time nor 
@ to mention but a few instances. I would cite 
the reader, in particular, to Heb. vi. 4, which he may 
ruse at his leisure; however, I would mention in 
rticular the third verse, which reads thus, “ For 
we, which have believed, do enter into rest;” (not 
shall in another world,) also, ninth and tenth verses, 
which read thus, ‘‘ There remaineth therefore a rest 
to the people of God. For he that has entered into 
his rest, he also hath ceased from his own works, as 
God did from his.” Here it seems that Paul, and 
all believers in Christ and his covenant, had then en- 
tered into and come into the possession of that rest, 
that renfaineth to the people of God, who were the 
true subjects of that kingdom which was righteous- 
ness, and peace, and joy in the holy spirit.” Those, 
in my view, who have entered into this rest, rest 
from all the burdens under the old covenant or cere- 
monial law, from all that burdensome labor, that we 
nor our fathers were ever able to bear; Having come 
into possession of that faith that operates by love, 
produces good works and purifieth the heart; so 
that we now see that good works naturally flow from 
that faith which constitutes us heirs to that rest that 
remains to all thuse, that Die in the Lord, or unto 
sin, and live unto God. And, as an evidence to the 
world that we have died in the Lord, our own good 
works must follow us, that the world may see and 
know that we have passed from death and unto life. 
Exisan Bump. 
North Bennington, Vt. 
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Young Folks. 


The Little Girl and the Rain. 


BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


“ Mother, it rains,” said a little girl, who was 
looking out of the window. “TI am sorry not to go 
and make that visit to Emma. She invited me twice 
before, but it rained; and now it is raining hard 
again.” 

“T hope you will not be unhappy my dear,” said 
her mother. ‘* { think I see tears upon your cheeks. 
{ will not say it isa little thing; for the troubles of 
children seem great to them; but I trust you will be 
patient, and wait pleasantly tor good weather.” 

«‘ Mother, you have told me that God knows every 
thing and that he is always good. ‘Then he certainly 
must know that there is but one Saturday afternoon 
in the week, and that is all the time | have to play 
with my little friends, He must know that it has 
rained now ‘these three holidays, when [ wished so 
much te go abroad.—And can he not make sunshine 
whenever he pleases? ” 

“ We cannot understand all the ways of God, my 
child; but the bible tells us he is wise and good, 
Look out inte your little garden, and see how happy 
the rose buds ure to catch the soft rain in their bo- 
soms, and how the violets dift up their sweet faces to 
meet it, as the drops full into the quiet stream how 
it dimples wk gludness and gratitude. ‘The cattle 
will drink at the stream, and be refreshed. Should 
it be dried up, they would be troubled, and were the 
green grass to grow brown and die, they would be 
troubled still more, and some of them might perish 
for want of food. 

‘Then the good mother told her daughter of the 
sandy deserts in the East, and of the camel, » ho pa- 
tiently bears thirst for many days; ard how the faint- 
ing traveler watched for the rain cloud, and blessed 
God when he found water; and she showed her the 
picture of the ca:nel and of the caravan, and told 
her how they were sometimes buried under the 
sands of the desert. And she told her astory of the 
mother who wandered into the wilderness with her 
son, and when the water was spent in the bottle she 
laid him under the shades to die, and went and pray- 


ed in her anguish to God; then, how an angel brought | 


the water from heaven, and ker son lived. She told 
her of another story from tke bible, how there fell 
no rain in Israel for more than three years, and the 
grass dried up, and the brooks wasted away, and the 
cattle died; and how the good prophet prayed ear- 
nestly to God, and the skies sent their blessed rain, 
the earth gave forth her fruit. Many other things 
this good mother said to her child, to teach and en- 
tertain her. Then they sang together a sweet hymn 
or two, and the little girl was surprised to find the 
afternoon so swiftly spent, fer the time passed pleas- 
antly. 

So she thanked her kind mother for the stories she 
had told, and the pictures she had shown her. And 
she smiled, and said, ‘* What God pleases is best.” 

Her mother kissed her, and said, * Carry this 
sweet spirit with you, my daughter, as long as you 
live, and you will have gathered more wisdom from 
the storm than from the sunshine.” 


Sineutar anp Voracious Fisa in tHe Orono- 
xa.—Returning to the water’s edge, the captain re- 
lated to us an incident which gave us a warning 
against bathing in those parts. He had been seated 
on a stone, washing at the river’s edge, when a ca- 
ribe fish sprung out of the water, fastened on him 
sharply, and was with difficulty shaken off. The 
caribe fish is about six inches long, and generally re- 
mains at the bottom; but if blood be dropped in the 
river, immediately thousands of those fish will rise 
at it; and if man or beast enter the water bleeding, 
so numerous are they, and so sharp their triangular 
mouths, that it is considered far easier to escape 
from a crocodile pr boa; in fact they make short 
work of their victim. A bleeding man attempting 
to swim a river where these little cannibals abound, 
has very little chance of holding together for more 
than a few strokes; he is literally torn to mince-meat. 
It is, however, a consolatory piece of retribution 
that the caribe is himself esteemed a peculiar delica- 
cy.—Colburn’s Magazine. 





Exrraorpinary Escare or 4 Sorprer.—We 
heard at a distance a feeble voice appealing to us for 
succor. ‘Touched by kis plaintive cries, some sol- 
diers agprouenes the spot, and to their astonishinent 
saw a French soldier stretched on the ground with 
both his legs broken. ‘ I was wounded,” said he, 
*©on the day of the great battle. I fainted from the 
agony which I endured; and, on recovering my sen- 
ses, | found myself in a desolate place, where no 
one could hear my cries, or afford me relief. For 
two months | daily dragged myself on the brink of a 
rivulet, where I fed on the grass and roots, and some 
morsels of bread which | found among the dead bo- 
dies. At night I lay down under the shelter of some 
dead horses. ‘To-day, seeing you at a distance, | 
summoned my strength, and happily crawled suffi- 
ciently near your route to make myself heard.” 
While the surrounding soldiers were expressing their 
surprise, the general, who was informed of an oc- 
currence so singular and so touching, placed the un- 
fortunate wretch in his own carriage.—History of 
the invasion of Russia by Napoleon. : 





Se.r-Kyow.LepGce.—Who seeth not how great is 
the advantage arising from this knowledge, and what 
misery must attend our mistakes concerning it. For 
he, who is possessed of it, not only knoweth him- 
self, but knoweth. what is best for him. He perceiv- 
eth what he can and what he cannot do; he applieth 
himself to the one, he gaineth what is necessary, 
and is happy; he attempts not the other, and there- 
fore, incurs neither distress nor disappointment.— 
Socrates, in Xenophon. 
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Good manners have this advantage over good mor- 
als—that they lie more on the surface; and there is 
nothing, [ own inclines me to think so highly of the 
understandings or dispositions of others as a thor- 
ough absence of all impertinence. I do not think 
they can be the worst in the world who habitually 
pay the most attention to the feelings of others, nor 
those the best who are endeavoring every moment 
to hurt them.—Hazliti. 





True Gratitude, in very fulness of its soul, knows 
not the limits of its debt; but when it weighs each 
little gift, books down each passing courtesy, it cea- 
ses to be gratitude, and sinks to calculation. Why, 
I hope | am grateful for the flowers at my feet; but 
[ were most unworthy of their sweetness could 1 
coldly sit dewn and count them.—Douglas Jerrold. 
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Txovcutrut Boy.—A little boy, more thoughtfal 
than boys generally are, but no more than they should 
be, on being tumbled into the mud by a comrade, 
was asked why he didn’t serve his abuser in the same 
manner, when He replied—* If I should, there would 
| be two suits of clothes to clean !” 








Never disclose your projects, great or small, when 
disclosure is not necessary, silence enables you to 
change or abandon them, according to your conven- 
ience or inclination, without incurring the charge of 
fickleness or irresolution. 


The two qualities which in active life fit men for 
great achievements—trusting in their own thoughts, 
and daring resolutely to act upon them without fear 
of responsibility. 





I was never able to conquer any one single bad 
sensation in my heart so decidedly as by beating up 
as fast as [ could for some kindly and gentle sensa- 
tion to fight it upon its own ground.—Sterne. 








Let me tell you, good company and good discourse 


THE WATCHMAN. 


ELI BALLOU, Editor. 
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Amusements—Daneing, &e. 

Man was evidently designed to be an active being. 
His censtitution—hisjcircumstances, and the laws of his 
being, all show this fact. Action—continuous, and ef- 
ficient effort—is necessary to supply his physical and 
mental wants, and furnish proper food for his heart and 
imagination. He has intellectual, moral or social, and 
religious faculties, whieh require training and cultivation; 
and any violation of this general principle of human nature, 
is attended with serious consequeaces—deprivation, want 
and wo. Nevertheless, relaxation from our ordinary 
labors, is also a part of man’s nature. And during the 
seasons of relaxation from labor, amusements, diversions, 
or recreations, are healthful to the body, and pleasing 
and revivifying to the mind. By continuous effort of our 
powers, for a considerable time, in one direction, or on 
one subject, both body and mind become ehervated, and 
need to be restored to their former vigor and elasticity, 
in order to prosecute the labors of life with facility and 
energy. Hence, the night was appointed for repose— 
the Sabbath for rest, and religious, and moral improve- 
ment, and festival occasions for the exercise of the so- 
cial and mirthful feelings of our common nature. It is 
right that these should be judiciously exercised; but like 
every other faculty of the human soul, they are liable to 
be abused, and misdirected. These abuses have retarded 
intellectual and moral improvement, dissipated the mind 
and unfitted, both the intellect and the heart, for the 
more serious, important and substantial duties of human 
existence. 

We, certainly, are not among those cold ascetics, 
who would render human existence; one lifeless monoto- 
ny of unceasing labor, unremitting care, and perpetual 
selemnity. We would not have it all covered with clouds 
and gloom; but occasionally enlivened and beautified 
with sunshine and flowers. We would not pen up ina 
narrow corner, the buoyant, gushing spirits of childhood 
and youth, nor expect of them the staidness, and sobriety 
of maturer years. We are not dpposed to innocent amuse- 
ments, such as some plays and sports, dancing, and 
music, &c., but, to excesses in these amusements. We re- 
gard a civil conducted dance as a proper recreation, 
especially for the young. Dancing has been practiced 
by all natiors, and as far back as the history of the Old 
Testament extends, which is the most ancient of any 
history now extant. Indeed, it seems natural to man- 
kind generally, to move gracefully to the sound and time 
music. It is a healthful, pleasing, and every way proper 
amusement. But, is it true, that mankind are so fallible 
—so weak, and inconsistent, that they cannot and will 
not practice this amusement in moderation? We are 
loth to believe it. If itis se, alas! for poor human na- 
ture ! 

Attending a well conducted ball, three or four times a 
year, and returning home in proper season, may not in 
jure any one; but mere than this, is injurious. Great ex- 
cesses, however, are wickedly practiced, at the present 
day. Many attend balls and dancing parties almost eve- 
ry week, for months in succession,—over exercise—stay 
late at night—expose their health—undermine their con- 
stitutions, and lay the foundation for early consumption 
and a premature grave! An undue exhaustion of the 
physical system by deprivation ef sleep and timely rest, 
is very destructive to health and happiness. Such revels 
dissipate the intellects,promote undue levity and thought- 
lessuess, and carrys the mind so far beyond its proper 
balance, as to inspire a sort of mania on this subject— 
so that the soul lives and moves and has its being in con- 
tinued balls and parties—and this state of things unfits 
the mind for business, study, or profitable reading and 
reflection. And when the soul is thus given up to pleas- 
ure, and it is made the chief business of life, instead of 
the amusement of an occasioaal pastime, its taste, be- 
comes vitiated with regard to the sciences, religion, 
morals, and all the great interests of humanity. The 
passions lead reason captive, and corrupt and deprave 
the heart. 

My opinion is, that as balls ars conducted in many pla- 











are the very sinews of virtue.—Jsaac Walton. 





ces which I could name—so frequent—held so long~and 
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Poetry. 





“God is Love.” 

All I feel, and hear, and see, 

God of love! is full of thee! 
Earth, with her ten thousand flowers— 
Air, with all its beams and showers— 
Ocean’s infinite expanse— 
Heaven's resplendent countenance— 
All around, and all above, 
Hath this record—*‘ God is love.”’ 


Sounds, among the vales and hills, 
In the woods, and by the rills, 

Of the breeze, and of the bird, 

- the gentle Summer stirred; 
Allthese songs, beneath—above, 
Have one burthen—‘‘God 1s Love.’” 


All the hopes and fears {hat start 

From the fountain of the heart; 

All the quiet bliss that lies 

In our human sympathies ;— 

These are vioces from above, 

Sweetly whispering—‘‘God is Love.” 
All I feel, and hear, and see, 
God of love! is full of thee! 





 —___— 





Miscellany. 
The Puritan's Daughter. 
A TALE OF THE PLYMOUTH COLONY, 

BY H. S. VERNON. 

(Concluded. ) 

* "The words bad no sooner been pronounced, than, 
without pausing for his companion’s answer, Ruth- 
erford dashed madly on, careless of the gathering 
darkness, or the thousand obstructiuns in his path. 
The father, incited by an equal alarm, pressed in his 

rear. 

As they hurried along, the ruddy glow on the hori- 
son grew more and more intense, until its light cov- 
ered the sky in that quarter, half way to the zenith. 
They began to hope, as it intensely increased, that 
it was only the forest on fire; but when they beheld 
the conflagration decline, flicker, and almost entirely 
vanish, their hearts became once more filled with 
uneasy fears. At length they emerged upon the 
cleared land of Mr. Ellingwood’s farm, and in an 
instant the spectacle of the smouldering homestead 
burst upon them. 

** My house burned down!—but oh, my child, my 
child, where art thou, Ruth!” cried the agitated 
parent, whose stoicism gave way as he gazed on the 
desolation before him. 

“They have taken shelter, 1 doubt not, in the 
blockhouse,” answered the lover, turning his horse’s 
head quickly towards it; but how was he astonished, 
in place of the expected fortress, to see only a smok- 
ing pile of ruins, from which occasionally the smould- 
ering flames would leap up in fitful flashes. 

“Oh my God!” bitterly exclaimed Rutherford, 
*‘ there has been something besides accident in this. 
But can they be any where about? Ruth! Ruth! 
Ruth!” he continued in a load and agonized voice ; 
but only the silent woods echoed back his call, and 
he listened vainly for the answering voice of the in- 
mates of the late dwelling. 

‘My child! my child!” exclainted the agonized 
parent, “isshe no more? If thiscup might have 
passed from: me—but the will of God be done.” 

Meantime, however, the young soldier had sprang 
from his steed to examine something which, lying 
half hidden under the ruins, had sent the blood 
curdling to his heart. Witha sickening feeling he 
gazed upon the body of a man, the head clove in 
twain, and disfigured by the loss of a scasp-lock. 
For a moment as he gazed upon it, his breath coming 
thick and choking, almost deprived him of utterance, 
and he could only take his companion by the arm, and 
point, with horror in his eyes, to the mutilated 
corps. But the gesture was enough. The quick 
eyes of the father, anxious for his lost child, at once 
detected in the body his murdered servant. He 
started back aghast. For an instant neither spoke. 
At length in adry, husky voice, tremulous with 
agitation, the father said,— 

“The Indians!—my child—is dead—verily thy 
hand is heavy on me, oh Lord!” 

The young officer for a moment stood gazing, 
spell-bound upon the murdered man, then his feelings 
burst forth. 

‘* By the God of my fathers,” he said, * I will res- 
cue you, Ruth, if living, and revenge you if dead,” 
and clenching his hand fiercely, he shook it on high, 
as if to call heaven to witness his vow. 

** Richard—Richard—,” said the father ‘‘ swear 
not at all!’ 

‘¢ Father,” answered Rutherford, in a,milder tone, 
‘‘T am rebuked. But let us wastenotime. If Ruth 
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is alive, she is a prisoner for surely they have not 
dared to murder her. We will find their trail and 
follow: this is not the first time I have dogged a 
savage. In tne name of our Maker, let us go.” 

e need not describe the feelings of alternate 
hope and fear, as they searched around for the bedies 
of the slain. Ruth was not among them. 

** Hope, father, hope,” said Rutherford, ‘“ Ruth is 
only a prisoner.” 

** In the Lord is my trust.” 

It might be about an hour after the departure of 
the Indians, when Mr. Ellingwood and Rutherford set 
forth on foot, in pursuit. No man travelled in those 
days without being armed, and both therefore, carri- 
ed with them their guns, together with the common 
hunter’s knife then in use. ith the sagacity which 
long practice in border warfare had given to him, 
Rutherford followed up the trail of the savages. 
Stooping his body forward to wateh the marks of 
the Indian footsteps, and gliding stealthily along in 
silence, while the father followed behind, he found 
himself at length on the verge of a precipitous de- 
scent, from which a narrow path led down inte a 
kind of amphitheatre below, overgrown with dwarf 
trees, and almost hidden from sight. 

The keen eye of the young soldier had detected 
that within the seclusion of the little grove was hid 
a party of human beings, no doubt the very ones he 
sought. His breath grew thick with the excitement 
of the discovery, but remembering that all depended 
on his coolness, he checked his emotion, and turning 
to Mr. Ellingwood, wispered— 

"They are there below—all now depends on our 
sagacity, for as they outnuinber us, we must trust to 
sagacity to rescue Ruth.” 

The father answered not, but his eye gleamed, and 
he pressed the hand of Rutherford warmly. ‘Taking 
a rapid glance at the landscape immediately around 
him, the young officer beckoned to his companion, 
and cominenced stealthily descending the declivity. 

* Hist!” said Rutherford, when they reached the 
base of the descent, look there.” 

The father turned his eyes in the direction indicat- 
ed, and beheld six powerful Indians sitting in a cir- 
cle, while his daughter knelt, as in prayer, a short 
distance off. The sight made him involuntarily lift 
his piece to his shoulder, but the cautious young 
soldier, laying his hand upon the old man’s arm, 
and bending down his mouth close to Mr. Ruther- 
ford’s ear, whispered— 

*'Take them in range—move a little to the right.” 

The father mechanically obeyed, but the crackling 
of a dry twig beneath his feet caused the savages to 
look around. He paused. Niether of the two dared 
to breathe during that moment of agony. Bending 
his ear close to the ground, the savage, who appear- 
ed to be the leader of the party, listened a moment 
intently, while one of his companions slowly arose 
and stepped cautiously toward the thicket where Mr. 
Ellingwood was concealed. It was an instant of 
thrilling suspense. A deeper breath than common, 
or the rustling of a single leaf would have betrayed 
them to the Indians, and sealed not only their own 
fate but that of Ruth. ‘The savage came nearer, 
and putting his hands out, cautiously removed the 
outermost branches of the thicket. ‘The young soldier 
might have stabbed him to the heart, almost without 
changing his position, but by so doing he would have 
alarmed the rest, and prevented all possibility ofa 
surprise—a plan of attack which held out the only 
hope against the overpowering numbers of the In- 
dians. He only held his breath, therefore, firmly 
between his teeth—determined not to use his knife 
except in the last necessity. His coolness, perhaps, 
saved their lives, for after a moment’s unsuccessful 
scrutiny, the savage retired. 

For more than five minutes after the savage re- 
tired, neither Mr. Rutherford nor Ellingwood mov- 
ed. At length the young officer beckoned tu his com- 
panion and stole stealthily a few paces farther to the 
right. So cautiously did he move, that a quarter of 
an hour elapsed before he gained the position he 
sought. ‘The plan of Rutherford was to fire at the 
group, and instantly rushing from covert, to seize 
the arms of the Indians before they could do so them- 
selves. Every thing was now ready. 

‘** Take the two inermost ones,” whispered Ruth- 
erford to his companion, ‘and leave the leader and 
the tall one behind him to me—ready—fire !” 

The report of the two pieces cracked sharply 
through the air, and two of the savages fell over 
dead. But the other four sprang up with a loud yell, 
gazed wildly round an instant, and then recovering 
from their surprise, darted forward to secure their 
arms. ‘That moment of hesitation sealed their fate. 
The lightning was no quicker than wasthe rush 
made by the two avengers to obtain possession of 
the savages’ arms. Seizing a piece with either hand, 
and kicking the other behind him, Rutherford dash- 
ed on to meet his adversaries. One of them was 
already bleeding, but he raised his tomahawk to 





strike the young officer. Before he could aim it, 


however, the piece of Rutherford, directed at his 
brain, went off, and with a sharp, = cry, he 
convulsively on high, and then fell to the ground, 
Rutherford did not pause a-moment, for he saw that 
the other savage who had at first rushed upon him 
had retreated, and now following him with his eye, 
he beheld the Indian, to his horror, with his hand 
wreathed in Ruth’s hair, and drawing with the other 
his tomahawk from his belt. ‘The maiden lay at his 
feet, pale as ashes, stretching her hands out to Ruth. 
erford for aid, but unable to utter a word. Nota 
moment was to be lost. Hastily lifting his other 
musket to his shoulder, Rutherford glanced his eye 
rapidly along the barrel and pulled the triger. Good. 
God! the gun flashed in the pan. 

Every thing hung on the next instant. ‘The toma- 
hawk of the savage had providentially caught in his 
belt, and after tugging vainly at it uatil now, he sud. 
denly jerked his knife from ie sheath, and drawing 
the weapon back to the full length of his arm, was 
about to plunge it into Ruth’s heart, when at that 
instant the tomahawk of Rutherford, with unerring 
aim, whizzed through the air, aad as the arm of the 
Indian descended, buried deep into his brain. He 
staggered and reeled around, his blow spending itself 
upon the air. He clutched the grass in agony as he 
fell, made one or two convulsive movements, and all 
was over. In another instant Rutherford bad clagp- 
ed the trembling maiden to his bosom; while a: the 
same moment the voice of Mr. Ellingwood was 
heard exclaiming— 

“The Lord God of Israel be praised! now is the 
spoil delivered into our bands—my daughter, oh my 
danghter!” 

The struggle between the latter and his two an- 
tagonists, had been short and decisive. The pos- 
session of the weapons had given the odds to Mr, 
Ellingwood. One of them had fallen at the first 
fire; und the other, perceiving the defeat of his com 
panions, had dashed into the woods and disappeared, 

* But you are wounded, father,” said Ruth, ‘ Oh! 
Rutherford, see how he bleeds.” 

He was indeed wounded. The hatchet of the 
fallen Indian had struck his side, which was now 
bleeding profusely. Ruth, however, bandaged it 
up as well as her trembling bands would permit, and 
with their joy in a measure damped by this occur- 
rence, the little party, after returning thanksgiving 
to that great being who had preserved them in such 
imminent peril, set out for the nearest frontier settle- 
ment. Before many hour’s march, they reached the 
hospitable home of a neighbor, and were welcomed 
to its shelter with tears of rejoicing. 

Ruth rapidly recovered from the fatigue of that 
eventful night; but her father, alas! was destined to 
become its victim. His wound proved motal. 

Before he died, however, he insisted on seeing 
Ruth and her lover united. The ceremnony was per- 
formed at his bedside. 

“God bless you, my children,” he said as, he 
placed his hand on them; then looking to Heaven, he 


peace;”’ and thus he died. 





Good nature is more amiable than beauty, and more 
agréeable than wit. 
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murmured, ‘‘ Lord, lettest now thy servant depart in 
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